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and Mr. Archdeacon 


fall ly if their general Uſe, * it is 
only thought proper to aſſure the 
Reader, that theſe Collections are 
faithfully made from the Writings 
of that excellent Author whoſe Name 
they bear. * 


Sir Richard Steele i Jeen chief- 


ly my Guide in this matter; for 1 


* have 


, Maxime, &c 
Tlllotſon, Bibep Aube / Dr. South, &c. 


come fo much in V. a gue, 


Echard Bas poken fo | 
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over, becauſe they are ſeparately 
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Joskrn APDDISON, | now. of the Pati >, 
12 gton in the County of Middle 5 ; 

it q; being of ſound ahd Aifpo pohng, gen 

and Memory ; yet, conſidering th ncer= - 

| F ainty of this mortal Life, do think it ne- 

Fer. to make and ordain this my laſt 
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r i T give and RET ates 


BY dear and lovi Wife, the Countefs; of 


1 Warwick and ollard; her Heirs, Exe- 

eutors, and Aſſigr WW and , lar my 
real and pe er ſona. Eſtate bete bas s 

kee of "which bra now. _ 
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Condition, l lat my ſa faid dear 5 
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Lear Fache Degeaſe, the Sum of pony 
tomy Siſter Mrs. Cos,” and the Yearly 
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De loft v WII of J. Amos, Ef; 


be made at the fixſt of the ſaid Feaſts 4 


ſhall happen next after my Deceaſe; and 


I do make and ordain my ſaid dear Wife 


Executrix of this my laſt Will : And I do. 
alſo appoint her to be Guardian of my dear 
Child CARL OT TE Appisox, until ſhe | 
Hall attain her Age of 21, being well a. 
ured that ſhe will take due Care of her 


| Education and Maintenance, and provide Mm - 


for her in Caſe ſhe live to be married. S 
Item, I do hereby revoke all former 1 

Wills by me made: In Witneſs whereof | 

I haye hereunto ſet my Hand and Seal this 

14th Day of May, in the' 5th Year of the 

Reign of our Sovereign Lord King 

1 and in the Year of our Lord, | 


| JOSEPH ADDISON. 1 
| Sighed, :a16,_" publiſhed.” and Refined | 


by the ſaid fehl Addiſon to be his laſt 
Will, in the Preſence of us, who' have in 


| his Preſence, and by his Order, ſubſcrib'd 


our N ames as Witneſſes thereunto, 
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OF CONSCIENCE. 


REGED Good Conſcience is to , the 
Soul, what Health is to the 
Body; it preſerves a conſtant 
Fel tale and Serenity within us, 
ald more than countervails 
all the Calamities and Afffictions which 
can poſlibly befall us. I know nothing fo 
hard for a generous Mind to get over, as 
= Calumny and Reproach ; and cannot find 
any Method of quieting the Soul under 
 F them, beſides this fingle one, of our 
„being conſciqus to our ſelves that we 
8 do not deſerye them. 255 
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oF RELIGIOUS FEAR. 


) Eligious Fear, when it is produced | 
by juſt Apprehenſions of a Divine 
Power, naturally. overlooks all human 
Greatneſs that ſtands in Com petition with 
it, and extinguiſhes every other Terrour 
that can ſettle itſelf in the Heart of Man ; 
it lefſens and contraQs the Figure of the 
moſt exalted Perſon ; it diſarms the Ty- 
rant and Exccutioner, and repreſents to 
our Minds the moſt enraged and the moft 
powerful, as altogether harmleſs and im- 
Net 5 
There is no true Fortitude which i is 
not. founded upon this Fear, as' there. 
is no other Principle of fo ſettled and 
fixed a Nature. Courage that grows from 
Conſtitution, very often forſakes a Man, 
when he has Occaſion for it; and, when it 
is only a Kind of Inftin& in the Soul, breaks 
out on all Occaſions, without Judgment or 
ae That Courage which proceeds 
om the Senſe of our Duty, and from the 
Fear of offending him that made us, acts 
always in a uniform Manner, and according 
to the Dictates of right Reaſon. 
What can the Man fear, who takes 
Care, in all his Actions, to pleaſe a Be- 
ing that is Omnipotent ? A Being who 
1s 


CY 


of Pains, Loſſes, and Diſappoi 


30 


is able to cruſh all his Adverſaries? A 


Being that can divert any Misfortune 
from befalling him, or turn any ſuch 


Misfortune to his Advantage? The Per- 


ſon who lives with this conſtant and 
habitual Regard to the great Superin- 
tendant of the World, is indeed ſure 
that no real Evil can come into his Lot. 
Bleſſings may appear under the Shape 
intments, 


but let him have Patience, and he will 


ſee them in their proper Figures. Dan- 
gers may threaten him, but he may 
reſt ſatisfied, that they will eicher not 


reach him, or, that if they do, they 
will be the Inſtruments of Good to 
him. In ſhort, he may look upon all 
Croffes and ' Accidents, Sufferings and 


Afflictions, as Means which are made 


_ Uſe of to bring him to Happineſs. 


This is even the worſt of that Man's 
Condition whoſe Mind is poſſeſſed with 


the habitual Fear of which I am now 
ſpeaking, But it very often happens, 
that thoſe which appear Evils in our 


own Eyes, appear alſo as ſuch to him 


Who has Human Nature under his Care, 
ain which Caſe they are certainly ayert- 


cd from the Perſon ' who has made 
himſelf, by this Virtue, an Object of 


Divine Favour. 


Ha - OF 


—— 
OF JUSTICE. b 


of the other Virtues are the Virtues of 
ereated Beings, or accommodated to our 
Nature as we are Men. Jus rick is that 
vrhich is practiſed by God himſelf, and 
to be practiſed in its Perfection by none 
but him. Omniſcience and Omnipotence 
are requiſite for the full Exertion of it. 


rightneſs, or Iniquity in Thoughts, Words 
and Actions. The other, to meaſure out 


7 ments. 


As to be perfectly TY is an Attri- 
ute in the Divine Nature, to be fo 


has the publick Adminiftration in his 


his Maker, in recompenſing the Virtu- 
oas, and puniſhing the ' Offender. 
When a Nation once loſes its Regard 
to Jusrics 3 3 When they do not look u 
on it as ſomething venerable, holy and 
inviolable; when any of them dare 
preſume to leſſen, affront, or terrify 
thoſe Who * the Diſtribution of it 


in 


Here is no Virtue ſo Fo great 
and God-like as Jus ICE. Moſt 


The one, to diſcover every Degree of Up- | 


and impart ſuitable Rewards and Puniſn- 


to the utmoſt of our Abilities is the 
Glory of a Man. Such an one, who 


Hands, acts like the Repreſentative of 


1 


6 


5 


1 


C8). 


in their Hands; when a Judge is eapa- 
ble of being influenced by any Thing 


but Law, or a Cauſe may be recom- 
mended by any Thing that is foreign 


to its own Merits, we may venture to 


pronounce that ſuch a Nation is haſten- 
ing to its Ruin. 

Jus rick diſcards party, Friendſhip, 
Kindred, and is therefore always repre- 
ſented as blind, ' that we may ſuppoſe 


her Thoughts are wholly intent on the 


Equity of a Cauſe, ' without being di- 
verted or prejudiced wo Mr foreign 


ro it. 


of CHARITY. 


HARITY is a Virtuc of the Heart, 
and not of the Hands, ſays an old 
Writes. Gifts and Alms are the Expreſ- 


ſions, not the Eſſence, of this Virtue. A 


Man may beſtow great Sums on the Poor 


and Indigent, without being Charitable, 
and may be Charitable, when he is not 
able to beſtow any Thing. Charity is 
therefore a Habit of Good-Will, or Bene- 


volence, in the Soul, which diſpoſes us 
to the Love, Aſfiſtance, and Relief of 
Mankind, eſpecially of thoſe who ſtand 
in Need of it, The poor Man, who has 


this 


| 0 6 ) 
this excellent Frame of Mind, is no less 


intitled to the Reward of this Virtae, | 
than the Man who founds a N 
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Nowledge is indeed that which, 
next to Virtue, truly and effenti- 
ally raiſes one Man above another. It 
finiſhes one Half of the human Soul. It 
makes Being pleaſant to us, fills the 
Mind with Sabha Views, and admi- 
niſters to it a perpetual Series 'of Gratifi- 
cations. It gives Eaſe to Solitude, and 
Gracefulneſs 'to Retirement. Tr fills. a 
public Station with ſuitable Abilities, 
and adds a Luftre to thoſe who are in 
the Poſſeſſion of them. 
Learning, by which I mean all uſe- 
ful Knowledge, whether ſpeculative or 
practical, is in popular and mixed G- 
vernments, the natural Source of Wealth # 
and Honour. If we look into moſt of 
the Reigns from the Conqueſt, we ſhall | 
find, that the Favourites of each Reign 
have been thoſe who have raiſed them- 
ſelves. The greateſt Men are general- 
| ly the Growth al that 1 Age in 


which - 


„ 
which the flouriſh. A ſuperiour 
city for Bufineſs, and a more ppm e ; 
Knowledge, are the Steps by which a new 
Man often mounts to Fayour, and out- 


ſhines the reſt of his Contemporaries. But 


when Men are actually born to Titles, 


fail of receiving an additional Greatneſs, 


if they take Care to accompliſh them- 
1 n for it. 


an 1 . 2 L „ FY nt : * Rey ll. aa. * 
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of NOBILITY. 


E ought in Gratitude to honour the 
Poſterity of thoſe who have raiſed 
either the acre, or Reputation of their 
Country, and by. whoſe Labours we 


ourſelves are more Happy, Wiſe, or Vir- 
tuous, than we ſhould have been with- 


out them, Beſides, naturally ſpeaking, 


a Man bids fairer 51 Greatneſs of Soul, [ 


who is the Deſcendant of worthy An- 
ceſtors, and has good Blood in his Veins, 


chan one who is come of an ignoble 
and obſcure Parentage. For theſe Rea- 


ſons I think a Man of Merit, who is de- 
rived from an illuſtrious Line, is is very 


zjaſtly to be regarded more than a Man 


of equal Merit, who has no Claim to he- 
rei 


i Sage a 


it is almoſt impoſſible that they ſhould 


| 
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(8) 
reditaty Honours. N ay, I think - thoſe 


who are indifferent in themſelves, and 


have nothing elſe to diſtinguiſh. them, 1 
but the Virtues of their Forefathers, { 


are to be looked upon with a Degree of. 


Veneration, even upon that Account, and 
to be more reſpected than the common 
Run of Men, who are of low and yul- EZ 


gar Extractions- 


After having thus aſerib'd due Ho. 
nours to Birth and Parentage, I muſt, 


however, take Notice of thoſe, who ar- 


roggtc to themſelves more Honours than 
are due to them on this Account. 'The 
firſt are ſuch who are not enough ſen» 
ſible that Vice and Ignorance taint the 
Blood, and that an unworthy Behaviour 


| degrades and diſennobles a Man, in the 
Eye of the World, as much as Birth 
and Family aggrandize and exalt him. 


The ſecond are thoſe who believe a 


new Man of an elevated Merit, is not 


more to be honoured than an inſignifi- 


cant and worthleſs Man, who is deſcend- 


ed from a long Line of Patriots and 


Heroes; or, in other Words, behold 


with Contempt a Perſon who is ſuch a 
Man as the firſt Founder of their Family 
was, upon whoſe W N value 
themſelves | 


© There 


(9 


There are ſome whoſe Quality firs 


uppermoſt in all their Diſcourſes and 


Behaviour. An empty Man of a great 
Family is a Creature that is ſcarce con- 
verſible: You read his Anceſtry in his 


Smile, in his Air, in his Eye-brow ; he 


* has indeed his Nobility to give Employ- 


_ to his Thoughts; Rank and Pre- 


cedency are the important Points which 


he is always diſcuſſing within himſelf. 
To conclude, There is nothing more ea- 


ſy than to diſcover a Man whote Heart 13 


full of his Family; weak Minds, that have 
imbibed a ſtrong Tincture of the Nur- 
ſery, younger Brothers that have been 
brought up to Nothing, ſuperannuated 


Retainers to à great Houſe, have general 


ly their Thoughts taken up with little 

Hut on the other Hand; as the Actions 
of our Anceſtors and Forefathers ſhould 
excite us to every Thing rhat is Great 
and Virtuous; ſo a Regard to our Poſte- 
rity, and thoſe who are to deſcend from 


us, ought to have the ſame Kind of In- 
fluence on a generous Mind. A noble 
Soul would rather die -thart commit an 


Action that | ſhould make his Children 


bluſh; when he is in the Grave, and be 
looked upon as à Reproach to thofe who 
1 mall live a hundred Vears after him. On 


0 the 


() 5 
the contrary, nothing can he a more pleaſ- 
ing Thought to a Man of Eminence, than 
to conſider that his Poſterity, who lie ma- 
ny Removes from him, ſhall make their 
Boaſt of his Virtues, and be honoured for 
his Sake. e 9, 


\ 


l * —_ 4 — ä Pa ——. „ 5 
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co FALSE AELANT E 


ere are a Sort of Knights-Er- 

4 rant in the World, who, quite 

contrary to thoſe in Romance, are per- 
petually ſeeking Adventures to bring Vir- 
ins into Diſtreſs, and to ruin Innocence. 

When Men of Rank and Figure paſs away 

their Lives in theſe Criminal Purſuits and 

Practices, they ought to conſider, that they 

render themſelves more vile and deſpicable 
than any innocent Man can be, whatever 
low Station his Fortune or Birth have pla- 
ced him in. Title and Aneeſtry render a 
good Man more illuſtrious, but an ill one 

r |; : 2: 

I have often wondered, that theſe De- 
flowrers of Innocence, though dead to all 
the Sentiments of Virtue and Honour, are 
not reftrained by Compaſſion and Human- 
ty To bring Sorrow, Confuſion and Inſa- 3 
my into a Family, to wound the Heart of FF 

Y | i A | 
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» while they are W aſper a Couple of 


(ur) 


| atender Parent, and ſtain the Life of a poor 
deluded young Woman with a Diſhonour 


that can never be wiped off, are Circum- 


ſtances, one would think, ſuffieient tocheck 


the moſt violent Paſſion i in a Heart, which 
has the leaſt Tincture of Pity and Good-na- 


ture. Would any one purchaſe the Grati- 
fication of a Moment at fo dear a Rate? and 


entail a laſting Miſery on others, for ſuch a 


MY trankent Satisfaction to himſelf ? nay, for a 
Satisfaction that is ſure, at ſome Time or 


other, to be followed with Remorſe? 


, of the CONDUCT of FAMILIES. 1 


T is a melancholy Thing to ſee a 
Coxcomb at the Head of a Family; 


; He ſcatters Infection through the whole 
Houſe, his Wife and Children have al- 


ways their Eyes upon him: If they have 


more Senſe: than-himſelf, they are _ of 


Countenance for him; i if leſs, they ſubmit 


their Underſtandings to him, and make 


daily Improvements in Folly and Imper- 


tinence. I have been very often ſecretly 


concerned, when: I have ſeen a Gircle of 


pretty, Children cramped i im their natural 


Parts, and prattling even belo / themſel ves, 
fily 


| (42) 
fly Parents. The Dulneſs of a Father 
often extinguiſhes a Genius in the Son,. or 
gives ſuch a wrong Caſt to his Mind, as it 
is hard for him ever to wear off. In ſhort, 
where the Head of a Family is weak, 


you hear the Repetitions of his inſipid Plea- 
fantries, ſhallow Conceits, and topical 


Points of Mirth, in every Member of it : 
His Table, his Fire-Side, his Parties of 


Diverſion, are all of them ſo many ſtand- 7 


ing Scenes of Fully. 

This is one Reaſon why 1 would che 
more recommend the Improvements of the 
Mind to my Female Readers, that a Fa- 
mily may have a double Chance for it, 
and, if it meets with Weakneſs in one of the 


Heads, may have it made up in the other. 


It is indeed an unhappy Circumſtance in 
a Family, where the Wife has more Know- 
ledge than the Huſband ; but it is hetter 
it ſhould be fo, than that there ſhould be 
no Knowledge i in the whole Houſe. It is 
highly expedient that at leaſt one of the 


Perſons, who fits at the Helm of Affairs, 
ſhould give an Example of good Senſe to 
thoſe who are under them, in theſe little 
domeſtick Governments. 


If Folly is of ill Conſequence 15 the Head 
of a Family, Vice is much more ſo, as it is 
of a more pernicious and of a more contagi- 


_ ous Nature, When the Maſter is a . 


SORRY, eee 
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gate, the Rake runs through the Houſe ; 
You hear the Sons talking looſely, and 
ſwearing after their Father, and ſee the 
Daughters either familiarized to his Diſ- 
courſe, or every Moment bluſhing for him. 
The very Footman will be a fine Gentle. 
man in his Maſter's Way; he improves by 


nis Table-Talk, and repeats in the Kitchen 
| 7 what he learns in the Parlour: Inveſt 


him with the ſame Title and Ornaments, 


and you would ſcarce know him from his 


Lord; he practiſes the ſame Oaths, the 
| ſame Ribaldry, the ſame Way of Joking. 
It is therefore of very great Concern to 
a Family, that the Ruler of it ſhould be 
wiſe and virtuous; The firſt of theſe 


KM Qualifications does not indeed lie with- 
in his Power; but, though a Man cannot 
3X abſtain from being weak, he may from be- 


ing vicious. It is in his Power to give a good 
Example of Modeſty, of Temperance, of 
Frugality, of Religion, and of all other Vir- 
tues, which, though the greateſt Ornaments 
of Human Nature, may be put in Practice 
by Men of the moſt ordinary Capacities. 
Ass Wiſdom and Virtue are the proper 
Qualifications in the Maſter of a Houſe, 
if he is not accompliſhed in both of them, 
it is much better that he ſhould be defi- 
cient in the former, than in the latter, ſince 
the Conſequences of Vice are of an infi- 
3 nitely 


(14) 


nitely more n N ature than thoſe 
of 82 0 85 


nh 80 2 ALIFICATION Ne of @ Good 


from Sir Tronas Moxe' 7 
Latin Original. 


"AY you meet with a Wiſe RE is not 
always ſtupidly ſilent, nor always 


— 5 Nonfenſe! May He ng Lear 4, iR bs 


poſlible, or, at leaſt, capable of being made 
io! A Woman. thus accompliſhed will be 
always drawing Sentences and Maxims of 
Virtue out of the beſt Authors of Antiqui- 
ty: She will be herſelf in all Changes of 
Fortune, neither blown up in Profperity, 
nor broken with Adverfity : You will find 
in her an even, cheanſul, good-humoured 
Friend, and an agreeable: Companion for 
Life : She will infſufe Knowledge into 
Children with their Milk, and from 


theic Infancy: train them up to Wildom., | 


Whatever Company you are engaged in, 
you will long to beat Home, and retire 


with Delight from the Society of Men, 
into the: Boſom of one, who is ſo dear, ſo: | 
knew ing, and ſo — If ſhe touches 
her Lute, or ſings to it any of her own 


your 


Compaſitions, her Voice will ſooti you in ö 


1 

4 
= 
n 
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4 1 

your Solitudes, and ſound more ſueetly 
in your Ear, than that of the Nightingale: . 
Lou will Waste with Pleaſure whole Days 
and Nights in her Converſation, and be 
ever finding out new Beauties in her Dif- 
| courſe ; She will keep your Mind in 

tual Serenity, reſtrain its Mirth. 
N — diſſolute, and prevent its Melancho- 
ly from being painſul. 
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TG 8 Of PR IDE. 
"' HERE ; isno Paſſion which Goates Ile 


and covers itſelf under more Diſguiſes, than 
np. I have been always wonderfully 
delighted with that Sentence in Hol y Writ, 
= Pride was not made for man. There i is 
not indeed any ſingle View of Human Na- 
ture, under its prefent Condi ition, which 
is not ſufficient to extinguiſh in us all the 


AM ſecret Seeds of Pride; and, on the contra- 


ry, to fink the Soul into the loweſt State 


of Humility, and what the Schoolmen 


call Self-Annihilation. Pride was not 
made for Man; as he is, er 
2. finſul, 5 
II. An ignorant. 
III. A miſcrable Being, 24 
There 


to the Heart more imperceptibly, 


k 
p 
p 
| 
| 
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( 16 _ | 
There is nothing in his babe 


his Will, or in his preſent Condition, that 


carl tempt any conſiderate Creature to Pride 
or Vanity. 


hes three very Reaſnwhy he end. 


not be proud, are notwithſtanding the Rea- 
ſons why he is fo. Were he not a ſinful 

Creature, he would not be fubject to a 
Paſſion which riſes from the Depravity of 
his Nature: Were he not an ignorant 


Creature, he would ſee that he has nothing 


to be proud of: And, were not the whole 


Species miſerable, he would not have thoſe 
wretched Objects of Compariſon before his 


Eyes, which are the Occafions of this Paſ- 
fion, and which make one Man value 


himſelf more than another. 
A wiſe Man will be contented that his 
Glory be deferred *till ſuch Time as he 


ſhall be truly glorified ; when his Under- 


ſtanding ſhall be cleared, his Will rectified, 


and his Mappen aſſured; or, in other 


Words, when he ſhall be neither ſinful, x 


nor ignorant, nor miſerable, 


If there be any Thing which makes 
Human Nature appear fidiculous to Be- 
ings of ſuperior Faculties, it muft be Pride. | 

They know ſo well the Vanity of thoſe | 


imaginary PerfeQions that ſwell the Heart 


of Man, and of thoſe little ſapernumerary J 


Advantages, whether in Birth, Fortune, 
or 


(17) 

br Title, which one Man enjoys above 
another, that it muſt certainly very much 
aſtoniſn, if it does not very much divert 
them, when they fee a Mortal puffed up, 
and valuing himſelf above his Neighbours, 
on any of thefe Accounts, at the fame 


Time that he is obnoxious to all the com- 


mon Calamities of the Species. 


_ OF INDUSTRY. 


F'T has deen obſerved by Writers of Mo- 

rality,that in Order to quicken Human 
duftry; Providence has fo contrived it, 
that our datly Food is not to be procured 
without muck Pains and Labour. Fhe 


j Chace of Birds and Beaſts, the ſeveral Arts 


of Fiſhing, with all the different Kinds of 
Agriculture, are neceſſary Scenes of Buſineſs, 


N and give Employment 8 the greateſt Part 


of Mank ind. If we look into the Brute Crea- 
Won, we find all its Individuals engaged in 


1 in a painful and la borious Way of Life, to 


procure # ne ceſſary Subfiſtance for them- 


Y faves ,or thoſe that growupunder them: 'Fhe 
Preſervation of their Being is the whole Bu- 
fineſs of it. An idle Man is therefore a 
Kind of Monſter in the Creation. All Na- 
ture is buſy about him; every Animal he 
Y D 


{ces 


es) 
ſees reproaches him. Let ſuch a Man, who 
lies as a Burden, or dead Weight, upon 
the Species, and contributes nothing ei- 
ther to the Riches of the Commonwealth, 
or to the Maintenance of himſelf and Fa- 


mily, conſider that Inſtindt with which 


Providence has endowed the Ant, and by 
which is exhibited an Example of — 
to rational Creatures. 


The REPROACH of IDLENESS. 


N comparing together the IxpusTRx 

of Man with that of other Creatures, 
I cannot but obſerye, that notwithſtand- 
ing we are obliged by Duty to keep our- 
ſelves in conſtant Employ, after the ſame 
Manner as inferior Animals are prompted 


to it by Inſtindt, we fall very ſhort of 1 BY 


them in this Particular. We are here the 
more inexcuſable, becauſe there is a great- 
er Variety of Buſineſs, to which we may ö 
apply ourſelves. Reaſon opens to us a 


large Field of Affairs, which other Cre: 


tures are not capable of. Beaſts of . F | 
and, I believe, of all other Kinds, in 
their natural State of Being, divide "heir | 

Time between Action and Reſt. T o | 
are — at work or _ In ſhort, | 
their | 


(19) 
their waking Hours are wholly taken up 
in ſeeking after their Food, or in conſum- 
ing it. The Human Species only, to the 
great Reproach of our Natures, are filled 
with Complaints, that the Day hangs hea- 
oy on them, that they do not know what 
to do with themſelves, that they are at a 
Los how to paſs away their Time, with 
many of the like ſhameful Murmurs, which 
we often find in the Mouths of thoſe who 
are ſtiled Reaſonable Beings, How mon- 
ſtrous are ſuch Expreſſions among Crea- 
Z tures, who have the Labours of the Mind, 
as well as thoſe of the Body, to furniſh 
„ them with proper Employment; who, be- 

RM fides the Buſineſs of their proper Callings 
and Profeſſions, can apply themſelves to 
the Duties of Religion, to Meditation, 
to the reading of uſeful Books, to Diſ- 


fthemſelves in the unbounded Purſuits of 
Knowledge and Virtue, and every Hour 
of their Lives make themſelves wiſer or 
better than they were before. 

I ſhall conclude with recommending to 
them the ſame ſhort Self-Examination. If 
every one of them frequently lays his Hand 
upon his Heart, and conſiders what he is 
doing, tt will check him in all the idle, or 
what is worſe, the vicious Moments of Life; 


1 a 


courſe; in a Word, who may exerciſe 


lift up his Mind, when it is running on in 


735 CW} 
a Series of indifferent Actions, and encou- 
rage him when he is engaged in thoſe _ 
are virtuous and laudable. In a Word, 

will very much alleviate that Guilt which 
the beſt of Men have Reaſon to acknow- 
ledge in their daily Confeſſion, of raving 


undone thoſe Things which they aught to 
have done, and of doing thoſe Things which | 


2 7 1 not ta 2 8 done. 


0 o HONOUR. 


\WERY Principle that is a Motive to 
good Actions ought to be encouraged, 
lince Men are of ſo different a Make, that 
the ſame Principle does not work equally 
upon all Minds. What ſome Men are 


prompted to by Conſcience, Duty, or Re- 
ligion, which are only different Names for 
the fame T hing, others are prompted to 


by Honour © 
The Senſe of Honovs i is of Jo fine * 
delicate a Nature, that it is only to be met 


with in Minds which are naturally noble; 
or in ſuch as ha ve been cultivated by great 


Examples, or a refined Education. 


But as nothing is more pernicious than 


a Principle of Action, when it is miſun- 


gere I ſhall er Hoxovk with 


. 
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9 Fears, the Man of HONOUR ſcorus to do 


all, with Regard to thoſe who haye a right 


Ridicule. 


Divine Being: The one, as what is un- 


7 | 21 ) : 
Reſpect to three Sorts of Men. Firſt of 


Notion of it : Secondly, with Regard to 
thoſe who have a 1 Notion of it: 
And, Thirdly, with Regard to thoſe Wo 
treat it as Chimerical, and turn it into 


In the firſt Place, true HO NOU R, 
tho' it be a different Principle from Reli- 
gion, is that which produces the ſame Ef- 
{-&s. The Lines of Action, though drawn 
from different Parts, terminate in the ſame 
Point. Religion embraces Virtue, as it 
is cnjoined by the Laws of God; HO- 
NOUR, as it is graceful and ornamental 
to Human Nature. The Religious Man 


an ill Action: The fgrty*tonſiders Vice 
as ſomething that is beneath him, the o- 


ther as ſomething that is offenſive to the 


becoming, the other as what is forbidden. 
Thus SENECA ſpeaks in the natural 
and genuine Language of a Man of Hon- 
our, when he declares, That were there 
no God to ſee or puniſh Vice, he would 
not commit it, becauſe it is of ſo mean, 
ſo baſe, and ſo vile a Nature. c 

In the ſecond Place, we are to liter 
thoſe who have miſtaken Notions of How- 
ant and theſe are * as eſtabliſh any 


T hing 


(22) 
Thing to themſelves for a Point of Han- 
our, which 1s contrary either to the Laws 
of God, or of their Country; who think 
it more honourable to revenge, than to 
forgive an Injury; who make no Scruple 
of telling a Lie, but would put any Man 
to Death that accuſeth them of it; who 
are more careful to guard their Reputation 
by their Courage than by their Virtue. 
True Fortitude is indeed fo becoming in 
Human Nature, that he who wants it 
ſcarce deſerves the Name af a Man; but 
we find ſeveral, who ſo much abuſe this 
Notion, that they place the whole Idea of 
Honour in a Kind of brutal Courage; by 
which Means we have had many among 
us, who have called themſelves Men of 
Honour, that would have been a Diſgrace 
to a Gibbet. In a Word, the Man who 
facrifices any Duty of a reaſonable Crea- 
ture to a prevailing Mode or Faſhion, who 
looks upon any Thing as honourable that 
is diſpleaſing to his Maker, or deſtructive 
to Society, who thinks himſelf obliged 
by this Principle to the Practice of ſome 
Virtues, and not of others, is by no Means 
to be reckoned among true on of Ho- 
nour. | 
In the third Place, we are to conſider 
thoſe Perſons, who treat-this Principle as 
chimerical, and turn it into Ridicule. Men 
| | Who 


other Way than through that of VR ru. 


(893) 


who are profeſſedly of no Honour, are of 
a more profligate and abandoned Nature 


than even thoſe who are acted by falſe 
Notions of it, as there is more Hopes of 


' a Heretick than of an Atheiſt. Theſe 


Sons of Infamy conſider Honour as a fine 
imaginary Notion, that lead aftray young 
unexperienced Men, and draws them into 


real Miſchiefs, while they are engaged 


in the Purſuits of a Shadow. Theſe are 


generally Perſons who, in SHAKE. 
SPEAR'S Phraſe, are worn and hack- 


neyed in the Ways of Men; whole Imagi- 


nations are grown callous, and have loſt 
all thoſe delicate Sentiments, which are 


natural to Minds that are innocent and 
undeprayed. Such old battered Miſcreants 
ridicule every Thing as Romantick, that 


-comes in Competition with their preſent 
Intereſt, and treat thoſe Perfons as Viſi- 
onaries, who dare ſtand up in a corrupt 
Age for what has not its immediate Re- 

ward joined to it. The Talents, Intereſt, 


or Experience of ſuch Men, make them 
ſo very often uſeful in all Parties, and at 
all Times: But whatever Wealth and 
Dignities they may arrive at, they ought 
to conſider, - that every one ſtands as a 


Blot in the Annals of his Country, who 


arrives at the Temple of Hox ou by any 


O E 


8 
1 o COMPLAISANCE.. 


FYOMPLAISANCE. renders a Superis 
(or amiable, an Equal agreeable, and 
an Inferior acceptable. It ſmooths Diſtine= 
tion, ſweetens Converſation, and makes 
every one in the Company pleaſed with 
himſelf. It produces Good-nature and 
mutual Benevolence, encourages the Ti- 
morous, ſooths the Turbulent, humanizes 
the Fierce, and diftinguifhes a Society of 
ei viliaed Perſons from a Confuſion of Sa- s 
vages. In a Word, CoupLATsANck is a2 ; 
Virtue that blends alt Orders of Mer to- 
gether in a friendly Intercourſe of Words 
and Actions, and is ſuited to that Equa- 
ty of Human Nature which every one 
ought to conſider, ſo far as is conſiſtent 
with the Order and OEconomy of the 
World. I we conld look into the ſecret 
Anguiſh: and Affliction of every Man's 
Heart, we fſhould- often find thay..more 
of it ariſes from little imaginary Diſtreſſes, 
4 ſuch as Checks, Frowns, Contradictions, 
ww . Expreſſions of Contempt, and (wliat 
| SHAKESP EAR, in Hun, reckons 
among other Rvils under the Sun) 
5 
| Malene of „ ane th "ms 
That pations Merit of #hs Unworthy 
Fakes, „ 
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than from the more real Pains and Cala- 
mities of Life. The only Method to re- 
move theſe imaginary Diſtreſſes, as much 
as poſſible out of Human Life, would be 
the univerſal Practice of ſuch an ingenu- 
ous Complaiſance as I have been here de- 
ſcribing, which, as it is a Virtue, may 
be defined to be 4 conſtant Endeavour to 
pleaſe thoſe whom we converſe with, ſo 
Far as we may do it mmocently. I ſhall 
here add, that I know nothing ſo effectu- 
al to raiſe a Man's Fortune as CoMeLat- 
SANCE, Which recommends more to the. 
Favour of the Great, than Wit, Know- 
ledge, or any other Talent whatſoever. 
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of the LO VE which We the to our 
GO UNTRT. 


L 
HAT one would think 
ſhould be natural to every 
Men (anabr a well inſti- 
F e, is a De- 


fire to e Happy, and a 
Goo towards thoſe 


_ are the Inſtruments of making them 
0. 
II. 


LADIES are always of great Uſe 
ko the Party they eſpoule, and neyer fail 


? Seed from the FaEEHOLDER, 


t6 win oyer Numbers to it. It has been 
an uncontroverted Maxim in all Ages, 


greateſt Benefactor, it is to be 
without Exception. 


7 1 
s 27 % 
1 i ws 4 
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That though a Hugband is ſometimes 3 
ſtubborn Sort of a Creature, a Lover is 
always at the Devotion of his Miſtreſs.” 


„ 
AS Se., Love is an Inftin& planted in 
us for the Good and Safety of each par- 


ricular Perſon, the Love of our Country 


is imprefled on Our Minds for the Hap- 
pineſs and Preſervation of the Communi- 


ty. There is no greater Sign of a general 


Good of their Country; 7 
As the Love of ones Country is natu- 
tal to every Man, any particular Nation, 


to ſtifle or reſtrain it, will not be upon 
A Level with others,. . | | 5 i 15 


LL Caſuiſts are unanimous in deter- 
mining, that when the Good of ones Coun- 
try initerferes even with the Life of the 
moſt beloved Relation, deareſt Friend, or 


? 5 


VI 


. NO Nation was ever famous for its 
Morals, eh res not at the fame Time 


* remarkable 
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(38) my 

remarkable for its Publick Spirit: And 
there is no Remark more common among 
the ancient Hiſtorians, than that when the 
State was corrupted with Avarice and 
Luxury, it was in Danger of being be- 
tray'd or fold. | 85 


The Guilt of PERJURY. 


* 8 5 
A LL Caſuiſts who have gained any 
| A Efteem for their Learning, Judg- 
ment, or Morality, have unanimouſly de- 
termined, that an Oath is always to be 
taken in the Senſe of that Authority 
which impoſes it; and that thoſe, whoſe 
Hearts do not concur with their Lips in 
the Form of theſe publick Proteſtations, 
or who have any mental Reſerves, or who 
take an Oath againſt their Conſciences, 
upon any Motive whatſoever; or with a 
Deſign to break it, or repent of it, are 
guilty of PERJURT. Any of theſe, or 
the like Circumſtances, inſtead of allevia- 
ting the Crime, make it more heinous, as 
they are premeditated Frauds, (which it 
is the chief Deſign of an Oath to prevent) 
and the moſt flagrant Inſtances of Infince- 
Tity to Men and Irreyerence to their Ma- 
ker. For this Reaſon, the Perjury of a 
Man, who takes an Oath with an Inten- 


tion 


( 29.) 
tion to keep it, and is afterwards ſeduced 
to the Violation of it, (though a Crime 
not to be thought of, without the great- 
eſt Horrour) is yet, in ſome Reſpects, 
not quite ſo black as the Perjury above- 

mentioned. It is indeed a very unhappy 
Token of the great Corruption of our 
Manners, that there ſhould be any ſo in- 
conſiderate among us, as to ſacrifice the 
ſtanding and eſſential Duties of Morality to 
the Views of Politicks; and that when the 
Love of our Country is acknowledged to be 
a Virtue, there ſhould be any Occaſion to 
ſhew that PERJURT isa Sin. 
=.” | VIII. 5 
PERJURY, with Relation to publick 
DOaths, has in it all the aggravating Circum- 
ſtances, which can attend that Crime. We 
take them before the Magiſtrates of public 
Juſtice; are reminded by the Ceremony, 
that it is a Part of that Obedience which 
we learn from the Goſpel; expreſsly diſavow 
all Evaſions and mental Reſeryations hat- 
ſoever; appeal to Almighty God for the 
Integrity of our Hearts, and only deſire him 
to be our Helper, as we fulfil the Oath we 
there take in his Preſence. What then muſt 
be the Succeſs that a Mancan hope for, who 
turns a Rebel, after having diſclaimed the 
divine Aſſiſtance; but upon Condition of 
being a faithful and loyal Subject? He * 


** 


„ 
of all deſires that God may help him, is 
he ſhall keep his Oaths, and afterwards 


hopes to proſper in an Enterprize, which 
is the direct Breach of them. Since there- 
fore PERJURY, by the common Senſe 

of Mankind, the Reaſon of the Thing, 
and from the whole Tenour of Chriſtianity, 


is a Crime of ſo flagitious a Nature, we 


cannot be too careful in avoiding every 11 
1 towards it. 


IX. e 

IN a Nation which is tied n by 
ſuch Religious and Solemn Engagements, 
the Peoples Loyalty will keep Pace with | 
their Morality; and in Proportion as they 
are ſincere Chriſtians they will bs nen 
Subjecks. * 


THE aſt fruitful Grate of Falſhood 
and Calumny, is that which, one would 
think, ſhould be the leaſt able to produce 
them; I mean a pretended Concern for 
the Safety of our eſtabliſhed Religion. 
Were People as anxious for the DoArines, 
which are eſſential to the Church of Eug- 
land, as they are for the nominal Diſ- 
tinction of adhering to its Intereſts, they 
would know, that the ſincere Obſervation 
of publick Oaths, _ Allegiance to their 
King, Submiſſion to their Biſhops, Leal 
2 Popery, ou Abhorrence of . 

on, 


Teal. 


; OWN D eftraQion, 


lion, are the great Points that adorn the 


| CharaRter of the Church of England, and , 


in which the Authors of the Reformed Re-. 


ligten in this Nation haye a. gloried. 


=: 
WIEN a leading Man begins to grow 


e for the Church, you may be | 


ſare, that he is either in Danger of won 
a Place, or in Deſpair of getting one. It 


is pleaſant on theſe Occaſions, to ſee a no- 
torious Profligate ſeized with a Concern for 


his Religion, 1 ä his Spleen into 


| XII. 
Party-FICTIONS are the proper 
Subjects . Mirth and Laughter, their 
deluded Believers are only to be treated 
with Pity or Contempt. But as for 
thoſe Incendiaries of Figure and Diſtin- 


ion, who are the Inventors and Pub- 


liſhers of ſuch groſs Falſhoods and Calum- 
nies, they cannot be regarded by others, 
but with the utmoſt Deteſtation and Ab- 


horrence; nor, one would think, by them- 
ſelves, without the greateſt Remorſe and 


Compunction of Heart; when they conſi- 


der, that in Order to give a Spirit to a deſ- 


perate Cauſe, they have, by their falſe 


5 and treacherous Inſinuations and Reports, 


betrayed ſo many of their Friends into their 
XIII 
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(32) 
N 
THE PEOPLE are made to believe, 


that Paſſive-Obedience and Non-Reſi, ſtance, 
Unlimited Power and Indefea Jeaf tle Right, 
have ſomething of a Venerab 


gious Meaning in them; whereas in Rea- 


lity they only imply, that the KT NG has 


a Right to bea TT RANT, and that his 


Subjects are obliged in Conſcience to be 
SLA . 


The Guilt of REBELLION. 


XIV. 
EBELLION is a Violation mY all 


Government exacts from ſack Perſons as 
live under it; and conſequently the moſt 


| baſe and pernicious. Inſtance of Treachery 


and Perfidiouſneſs. 
XV. 


WHEN in the Diviſſon of PARTIES, 
Men only ſtrive for the firſt Place in the 
Prince's Favour; when all are attached 


to the ſame Form of Government, and 


contend only for the higheſt Offices in it; 
a prudent and an honeſt Man may look up⸗ 


on the Struggle with n and be 
in no great Pain for the Succeſs of cjther 


Side, 1 


XVI, 


and Reli- 


thoſe Engagements, . which every 


-- + foal Y end. at ant. Ae... ee Ee. oa 
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TE 

MEN who have any türe Love tb 
dtelt Country, or Senſe of their Duty, 
mould exert their united Strength in a 
Cauſe that is common to all Parties. In 
ſuch a Caſe an avowed Indifference is Treu- 
chery to our Fellow-Subj es; and a lule- 
Warm Allegiance may Fob as pernicious 
in its Con dquences as Trea en. ” 


How MINISTERS of STATE foul 


bear an W Reproach. 


XVII. 

| STATESMAN, who is poſſeſt of teal 
* Merit, ſhould look ypon his Politi- 
Cal Cenſurers with the ſarhe Neglect that 
a good Mriter regards his Criticks, who 
are generally a Race of Men that are not 
able to diſcover the Beauties of a Work 
they examine, and deny that Approbation 
to others, Which the never met with 
themſelves. PATRIOTS thereſore 
ſhould rather rejoice in the Succeſs of their 
De gns, than be mortifled by thoſt who 
lepreent them; and eonfider, that not 
only Envy, but Vanity h a Share in tis 

Beladen of their Adyerſaties; * 

1 

PUB LICK-MINTSTERS Gl 
likewiſe do well to conſider, that the prin- 
F cipal 


(34) 
cipal Authors of ſuch Reproaches as are 
caſt upon them, are thoſe who have a 
Mind to get their Places: And as for Cen- 
ſure ariſing from this Motive, it is in their 
Power to eſcape it when they pleaſe, and 


0 
i 

\ 

turn it upon their Competitors. 
| 4 i» Tu. 1 
1 

| 

: 


 MALECONTENTS of an inferior 
Character are acted by the ſame Principle; 
for ſo long as there are Employments of 
all Sizes, there will be Murmurers of all 


Degrees. | ES 
| | . c 


I have heard of a Country Gentleman, 
who made a very long and melancholy 
Complaint to the late Duke of Bucking- 
bam, when he was in great Power at 
Court, of ſeveral publick Grievances. The 
Duke, after having given him a very pa- 
tient Hearing, My dear Friend, ſays he, 

this 1s but too true; but I have thought of 
an Expedient which will ſet all Things 
right, and that very ſoon. His Country IN 

Friend asked him what it was? Tou muſt | 
know, ſays the Duke, there's a Place of 
Five Hundred Pounds a Tear fallen this | 
very Morning, which I intend to put you in 
Poſſeſſion af. The Gentleman thanked his 
Grace, went away ſatisfied, and thought 

the Nation the happieſt under Heaven du- 
| ring that whole Miniſtry. TY | | 2 


(39) 

XXI. 

A Virtuous Man, who lays out his En- 
deavoure for the Good of his Country, 
ſhould never be troubled at the Reports 
which are made of him, ſo long as he is 
conſcious of his own Integrity: He ſhould 
rather be pleaſed to find People deſcanting 
upon his Actions, becauſe when they are 
thoroughly canvaſſed and examined, they 


are ſure in the End to turn to his Honour 
and Advantage. The reaſonable and un- 


prejudiced Part of Mankind will be of his 

Side, and rejoice to {ce their common Inte- 
el lodged in ſuch honeſt Hands. 
1 2 

A ſtrict Examination of a great Man's 


F Character, is like the Tryal of a ſuſpected 
_ Chaſtity, which was made among the Fews 


by the Waters of Jealouſy. Moſes aſſures 


us, that the Criminal burſt upon the Drin- 


king of them; but if ſhe was accuſed 
wrongfully, the Rabbins tell us, they 


| heightened her Charms, and made her 


much more amiable than before: So that | 
they deſtroyed the Guilty, but beautified = 
the Innocent, 
II OG BL 
THE Political Faith of a Malecontent 
is altogether founded on Hope: He does 
not give Credit to any T hing becauſe it is 
Fa but becauſe it is pleaſing: His 
F 2 Wiſhes 
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Wiſhes ſerve Jinn inſtead of Reaſons, to 


| confirm the Truth of what he hears, 


There is no Report ſo incredible or con- 

tradictory in itſelf, which he doth not 

chearfully believe, if it tends to the Al- 

cement of the Cauſe. | 
r 


4 Malecontent who is a good 1 
bas generally Reaſon to repeat the celc-. 
brated Rant of an ancient Father, Credo 
quia impoſſibite eſt : i. e. It muſt be Trusg 


heewſe it is im poſſible. 
XXV. 


IT has bean: very well 1 that, 
the moſt credulous Man in the World is 


the Atheiſt, who belieyes the Univerſe 


to be the Production of Chance. In the 
ſame Manner a Malecontent, who is the 
greateſt Belie ver in what is improbable, 
is the greateſt Infidel in what is certain, 0 


XXVI. 


| KING CHARLES the Second, when 
he was at Windſor, uſed to amuſe him- 


ſelf with the Converſation of the famous 


VOSSIUS, who was fall of Stories re- 
lating to the Antiquity, Learning, and. 


Manners of the Chineſs, and at the ſame 


| Time a Free-Thinker in Points. of Reli- 
gion. The Kinc, upon hearing him re- 


peat ſome incredible Aceounts' of theſe. 
Eaftern Ly: turning to thoſe who were 


about 


. — La IS 1 


f 


4 37.) 
about him, This Learned Divine, ſaid 
he, is a very ſtrange Man! He believes 
every Thing but the BIBLE. 

XXVII. 

WHEN you cannot refute an 1 
Pn the ſhorteſt way is to Libel him; 
and to endeayour at the making his Pet- 
ſon odious, when 2 cannot repreſent his 


Natzoa as abſur 
|  XXvill. 


AS Adverſity makes a Man wiſe in 


his private Affairs, civil Calamities give 


kim Prudence and Circumſpection in his 


publick Conduct. | 

THE Miſcries « of the Civil War under 
the Reign of Kine CHARLES the Firſt, 
and the Conſequences which enſued upen 


them, did, for many Years, deter the Ins 


habitants of our Illand from the Thoughts 

of engaging anew in ſuch ha as Under- 
takings; and convinced them, b 7 fatal Ex- 
perience, that nothing could be ſo per- 
nicious to the Zngiifh, and fo oppolite to 


the Genius of the Teaple, as the Subyer- 


ſion of Monare 
5 XXX. 


AN Army of Trumpeters wonld ive 
as great a Segen to a Cauſe, as a Con- 
federacy of Tongue-Warriours; who, like 
| male military Muſicians, content them- 


ſelyes 


„ 

ſelves with animating their Friends to 
Battle, and run out of the Engagement | 
upon the firſt Onſet. 
5 | 

NOTHING can be more contempti- 
ble and inſignificant, than the Scum of 
a People, when they are inſtigated againft 
a Kinc, who is ſupported by the two 
ge, of the Legiſlature. A Mob 
pull down a Meeting-Houſe, but 
will never be able to overturn a Govern- 
| ment. 


of the rache, of A M ORALI IT L. 
XXXII. 8 


NOmmon Senſe, as well as the Expe- 
rience of all Ages, teaches us, that 
no Government can flouriſh Which doth 
not encourage and propagate Religion and 
Morality among all its particular Mem- 


bers. 

XXIII. 
JUSTICE, Temperance, Humility, 
and almoſt every other moral Virtue, do not 
only derive the Bleflings of Providence 
upon thoſe who exerciſe them, but are the 
natural Means for axquiging: 'the publick 


R 
5 XXXIV. 


T3} 
IX. 


RELIGIOUS Motives and Inſtincts are 


ſo buſy in the Heart of every reaſonable 
Creature, that a Man who would hope 


to govern a Society without any Regard 


to theſe Principles, is as much to be con- 


temned for his Folly, as to be deteſted 


for his Impiety. 
| 5 7 5 : 
T HE World is never ſunk into ſuch 


a State of Degeneracy, but they pay a 


natural Veneration to Men of Virtue; 


and rejoice to ſee themſelves conducted 
by thoſe, who act under the Awe of a 


ſupreme Being, and who think themſelves 
accountable for all their Proceedings to 
the great Judge and Su pefintenghug of 


Human Affairs. 


XXXVI. | 
PREJUDICE and Self-Sufficiency na- 
turally proceed from Inexperience of the 
World and Ignorance of Mankind. 
XXXVII. 


AS it requires but very ſmall Abilities = 


to diſcover the Imperfections of another, 


we find that none are more apt to turn 


their Neighbours into Ridicule, than thoſe 
who are the moſt ridiculous in their own 
private Conduct. 


XXXVIII. 
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(40) 
XXXVIIL 


PUNISHMENT 8 are neceſſary to 


ſhew there is uſtice i in a Government, and 


ARD ON& to ſhew there is Merc 
and both together convince the Peo £4, 


that under a good Adminiſtration thets 1s 
not only a Difference made between the 
Guilty and the Innocent; but even among 


the Guilty, between ſuch as are more or 


XXXIX. 


leſs criminal. 


IT was a famous Saying of William 


Rufus, and is quoted to his Honour by 
Hiſtorians; Whoſoever ſpares perjured 
Men, Robbers, Plunderers, and Traytors, 
deprives all good Men of their Peace and 
Duietneſs, and lays a Foundation of innu- 


merable Miſchiefs to the * irtuous and In- 


Aocent. 


” 


ME RC 7, in * true Senſe of the 


Word, is that Virtue by which a Prince 
approaches neareſt to him whom he re- 
preſents; and whilſt he is neither remiſs 
nor extreme, to animad vert upon thoſe 
who offend him, that Logick will hold 


true of him, which is applied to the Great 


Judge of all the Earth; Vith Thee there 
16 Mercy, therefore ſhale Thou be feared. 


The 


"ON 


WD 


CBI 


T7 


7 The: ere, 121 PARTT SPIRIT. 


X E ſhe to „ Lach « a 2805 : for : 
VV Faction, as to have loſt that of 
Wit . and are fo uſed to the Bitterneſs of 


Party Rage, that we cannot be gratified 


wick the higheſt Entertainment that has 
not this Kind of Seaſoning in it: But as 
no Work muſt expect to live long, which 
draws all its Beauty from the Colour of 
the Times, fo neither can that Pleaſure 
be of greater Continuance, which. ariſes 
from the Trgedne or Malice of its Hearers. 
* © ©: / Ln 

SINCE. the preſent Hatred add Vio- 

10 nee of Parties is ſo unſpeakably pernici- 


ous to the Community, and none can do 


a better Service to their Country, than. 
thoſe who uſe their utmoft Endeavouts to 
extinguiſh- it, we may reaſonably hope, 
that the more elegant Part of the Nation 


will give a good Example to the reſt, and 


At = "End" to ſo abſurd and fooliſh a 
raktice, which makes our moſt. refined 
Diers detrimental to the Publick, and 


in N e 1 8 of el 


Politer e 
Ir eee er u us, "ect ud FEY 5 005 
vis p 3 to imagine, That gEe 


who 8 


90 5 

who differs om us in Opinion may poſ- 
ſibly be an honeſt Man; and that we might 
do the ſame Juſtice to one another, which 


will be done us hereafter by thoſe who 
ſhall make their Appearance i in the World, 
when this Generation i is NO more. 


The 222 of a Po, piſh PRI N C E 


and Proteſtant SU rer TS. 


„„ „ 8 
MONG all the Paradoxes in \ Politicks 
© which have been advanc'd by. ſome 
among us, there is none ſo abſurd. and 


ſhocking to the moſt ordinary Underſtand- 


ing, as that it is poſſible for Great Bri- 


rain, to be quietly governed by a . | 


en 
:XLV. 
WE are convinced by the Experience of 


our own Times, that our Conſtitution is 
not able to bear a Popiſh Prince at the 


Head of it. If any of our Engliſh Mo- 
narchs might have hoped to reign quietly 


| under ſuch Circumſtances, it would have 
been King CHARLES the Second, who 
was received with alt the Joy and Good- 

will that are natural to a People newly reſ⸗ 
cued from a Tyranny which had long op- 


preſſed them in ſeyeral Shapes. But this 
Monarch was too wiſe to own himſelf a 
| | 3 


his Virtues: 
have no Chance for our 


(% 


Roald Catholick, even in that Juncture 
of Time, or to imagine it practicable for 


an avowed re 2 Prince to govern a Pro- 
teſtant Peop 


His Brother, King 
FAMES the Second, tried that Expe- 


riment, and tho' he was endowed with 
many Royal Virtues, 


and might have 
made a Nation of Roman Catholicks happy 
under his Adminiſtration, yet the Grievan- 
ces we ſuffered in his Reign proceeded 
purely from his Religion: And they were 
ſuch as made the whole Body of the No- 
bility, Clergy, -and Commonalty, riſe up 
as one Man againſt him, and neg him 


wo quit the Throne of his Anceſtors, 


XLVI. 

WE have only the Vices of a Proteſtant 
Prince to fear, and may be made happy by 
But in a 5 i Prince we 

roſperity; his 
very Piety obliges him to our Deſtruc- 
tion; and in Proportion as he is more Re- 


| ligious, he becomes more Infupportable. | 


XLVII. 


CAN we i imagine that our Bririſb Cle — 


gy would be quiet under a Prince, who'is 


zealous for his Religion, and obliged by it 
to ſubyert thoſe Doctrines which it is their 
Duty to defend and propagate? Nay, 


would any of thoſe Men themſelyes, Who 


are | the Champions for a Popiſb Sucteſſor," 
i On. G 2 unleſs 


4 
n 


. 6 
n ſuch of them as are profeſſed: 3 
Catholicks, or diſpoſed to be fo, live quiet 
under a Government, which at the beſt 
would make Uſe of all indirect Methods in 
Favour of a Religion that is inconſiſtent 
With our Laws and Liberties, and would 
impoſe on us ſuch a Yoke, as neither we 


ban. our Fathers were able to bear? All 
the Quiet that could be expected from ſuch 


a Reign, muſt be the Reſult of Abſolute 
Power on the one Hand, and a deſpicable 
Slavery on the other: And 1 believe every 
reaſonable Man will be of the Roman Hiſ- 
torian's Opinion, that @ diſturbed rr 


7s better than a quiet! Scent... 


XVII. 
THERE is not indeed a greater Ab- 
ſurdity, than to imagine the Quiet of a 
Nation can ariſe from an Eſtabliſnment, in 


which the King would be of one Commu- 
nion, and the People of another; eſpeci- 


ally hen the Religion of the Sovereign 
carries in it the utmoſt Malignity to that 


of the Subject: What Harmony and Cor- 


reſpondence can be expected between them, 


when they cannot join together in the moſt 
joy ful, the moſt ſolemn, and moſt lauda- 


ble Action of reaſonable Creatures; in a 


Word, where the Prince conſiders bis Peo- 


ple as Hereticts, and the People look ap- 
on "their Prince as an Idolator 7 2: 75 
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N the Decay of PIETT. 
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| Ti is a asked RefleQion,” that « our 
.K Country, which in Times of Popety 
was called The Nation of Saints, l 
now have lefs Appearance of Religion in it 
than any other neighbouring State or 
Kingdom, whether rhey be fuch as conti- 
nue ſtill immerſed in the Errors of the 
Church of Rome, or ſuch : as are © recorered 
out of 820 | day <P | 


IT) was nmel Wong gt Mageres PE 
a young Man to travel, leſt he ſhould re- 
turn an Mherft to his native 5 But 
at preſent it is certain, that an man, 
who has any tolerable Degree of TO ection, | 
ceannot be better awakened to a Senſe of 
Religion in general, than by obſerving 
how the Minds of all Mankind are ſet up- 
on this important Point; how every Na- 
tion is ferious and attentive to the great 
Bufſineſs of their Being; and that in other 
Countries a Man is 86 out of Faſhion, 
who is hold and open in the Profeſſion and 
Practiee of all Chriſtian Duties. Hg 2 5 | 


II Thi 


— e 


(46) 
THis Decay of: Piety i is 5 no n 
to be imputed to.the Reformation, which 
in its firſt Eſtabliſhment produced its pro- 
per Fruits, diſtinguiſhed the whole Age 
with ſhining Inſtances of Virtue and Mo- 
rality, If we would trace out the Origi- 
nal of that flagrant and ayowed Impiety, 
which has. — among us for ſome 


| Years, we ſhould find, that it owes its 


Riſe to that oppoſite Extream of Cant 
and Hypocriſy, which had taken Poſſeſſion 
of the Peoples Minds in the Times of the 
great Rebellion, and of the Uſurpation 


that ſucceeded it. The Practices of theſe 
Men, under the Covert of a feigned Zeal, 


made even the Appearances of fincere De- 
votion rediculous and nepal. 14 


„Lu. 
IHE Raillery of the Wits and . | 


tiers, in King CHA RLES the Seconds 


Reign, upon every Thing which they then 
called preciſe, was carried to ſo great an 
Extra vagance, that it almoſt put Chri- 


ſtianity out of Countenance. The Ridi- 


cule grew fo ſtrong and licentious, that 


from this Time we may date that remarka- 
ble Turn in the Behaviour of our faſhion- 
able Engliſhmen, that makes them ſhame- 


faced in the Exerciſes of thoſe Duties 


which they were t into the World to 
perform. 5 1 * 


8 


tay 


I The Charalter f a STATESWOMAN. 


LIL 
1 is the Ambition of the Male part 
of the World to make themſelves ef- 


teemed, and of the Female to make them- * 


ſelves beloved. There is nothing which 
makes the Fair Sex more unamiable than 

| Party-Rage. The fineſt Woman, in a 
Tranſport of Fury, loſes the Uſe of her 
Face: Inſtead of charming her Beholders, 
ſhe frights both Friend and Foe. . The 
latter can never be ſmitten by fo bitter an 
Enemy, nor the former captivated by a 
Nymph, who, upon Occaſion, can be ſo 


very angry. The moſt endearing of our 5 


beautiful Fellow Subjects, are thoſe, whoſe 
Minds are the. leaſt imbittered with the 


Paſſions and Prejudices of either Side; 
and who diſcoyer the native Sweetneſs of 2 


the Sex in every Part f their Converſa- 
tion and Behaviour. A lovely Woman, 
who thus flouriſhes in her Innocence and 
Good-Humour, amidſt that mutual Spite 
and Rancour, which prevails among her 
exaſperated Siſterhood, appears more ami- 
able by the Singularity of her Character, 
and may be compared, with SOLOMON's $ 
Bride, to 4 5 — Thorns. 8 
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A Stateſwoman is as ridiculous a Crea- 
ture as a Cot-Quean. Each of the Sexes 


| ſhould keep within its particular Bounds, 


and content themſelves to excel within 
their reſpective Diſtritts. When VENUS 
plained to TER of the Wound 
which ſhe had received i in Battle, the Fa- 
ther of the Gods ſmiled upon ber, and put 
her in Mind, that inſtead of mixing in a 
War, hib was not her Buſineſs, ſhe 


Y ſhould haye been officiating in her proper 


Miniſtry, and carrying on the Delights of 
Marriage. The Delicacy of ſeveral mo- 


dern Criticks has- been offended with Ho- 


mer's Billingſgate Warriours ; but a ſcol- 
ding Heroe is, at the worſt, A more tole- . 
9 # Character than a Bully i in Petticoats. 


To which we may add, that the keeneſt 


Satyriſt, among the Antients, looked 
nothing as a more proper Subject of Rail- 


| lery and OS. than a . On | 
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BR J 7 ON 8 Pree-Thnkers in s Politics. 
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YERE. 18 Wark any 1 in 1 FE 
gland, of what Denomination ſoe- 


ver, that is not a Free-Thinker in Poli- 


ticks, and hath not ſome particular No- 


f tions 


2 
7 


ads of his own,” 5 which 1. Ae . 
himſelf from the reſt of the Community, _ 
Almoſt every Age, Profeſſion, and Sex 
among us, has its Favourite Set of Minis TEE 
Vern, and Scheme of Government. | I 
Our Gn are initial into Face. 
tions before they know their Right 
Hand from their Left. They no ſooner” 
begin to ſpeak, but JFhig and Tory are 
the firſt Words they learn, They are 
. taught in their Infancy to hate one Halt. © 
of the Nation; and contract all the Vi- 
rulence and Paſſion - of à Party, before 
| they come to the Uſe of their Reaſon. 
| 5 EI 1855 
. As r our NOBIILI TY, they ire 
| Politicians by Birth; and though the 
* | Commons of the Nation delegate. their 
1 Power in the Community to certain 
. Repreſentatives, every one reſerves to 
I - himſelfa private Juriſdiction, or Privilege, bel 
of cenſuring their Conduct, and n 
the Legiſlature. 1 
„„ 11 
There is ſcarce a  Freſb-Man in ei 
Vniverſity, who is not able to mend 


5 the Conſtitution in ſeveral Particulars, 
ap REY We ſee. Squires and Teomen coming up” 
4 to Town every Day, fo. full of Polis 
Bs | 1 85 OW to uſe 5 Thought of an 


in- 
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ingenious N We are frequently | 


put in Mind of Rowan Dictators, who 
were called from the Plough. You can 


ſcarce ſee a Bench of Porters, without 
two or three Caſuiſts in it, that will 
ſettle you the Right of Princes, and 
ſtate the Bounds of the Civil and Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Power, in the drinking of a 
Pot of Ale. What is more uſual than 
on a Rejoycing Night to meet with a 
drunken Cobler „ out for the Church, 
and perhaps knocked down a little after, 
by an Enemy in his own Profeſſion, who | 
is Lover of Moderation ! 5 


Few . is 
In ſhort, "there is hardly a Pale” in 


. ths our. Metropolis, who is not a com- 
petent Judge of our higheſt Controverſies 
m Church and State: We have ſeveral 
Onyſter- Nomen that ho . 
of: of ge ; and Cimder-Wenches that 


&:the Unlawfulneſs 
great Sticklers for Tndefeaſible Right. 8 


. The Pepe, of the Wunc-Stheme 10 ly. 


that of the Tons. 2 


„ 5 
HE | Tories tell us, that the, Whig d 
"Scheme would end in Prochiteris- 


_ 


+ and a Commonwealth. The Whigs 


"Ball _, on. the other Side, char he Tory- 
/ : Scheme 5 


1 


=D 


x 31 * n 
ahh l terminate in 8 and * 
Bitrary Governments. Were theſe Re- 

| proaches mutually true; which would be 
T moſt preferable to any "Man of Common- 
| Senſe e and a Republican 
© Form of Government, or Popery ,and Ty- 
ranny ? Both Extremes are indeed dread- 
ful, but not equally ſo; both to be re- 
8 : garded with the utmoſt Averfion by the 
Friends of our Conſtitution, and Lovers 

ol our Country: But if one of them were 
inevitable, who would not rather chuſe to 
- | me under a State of exceſſive Liberty, 
than of Slavery, and not prefer a Religion 
that differs from our own in the Circum- 
ſtantials, before one that differs from it in . 
. Effentials of Chriſtianity ! ! 
. 
1 would recommend to our Malicontents,. . 
Y the Advice given by a great Moraliſt to 
his Friend upon another ran ee 3; har 
he would ſhew it was in the Power of 
_ Wiſdom to compoſe his Paſſions ; and let 
. that be the Work of Reaſon, which would 
. e be the ä *. Time. . 
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15 G05 ) Man's SECUR 17 2 
| the FEAR f DEAT 


= H E. Horror with whith we 
entertain the Thoughts of 
Death, (or indeed of any 
future Evil) and the Uncer- 
- bg ttainty of its Approach, fill a 
een Mind with innumerable Ap- 
ee and Suſpicions, and conſequent- 


proundleG Prodigies and Predictions. For 
às it is the chief Concern of wiſe Men to 
retrench the Evils of Life, by the Reaſon- 
ings of Philoſophy, it is the Employment 
of Fools to multiply them by te Senti⸗ | 

| ments of e 
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Selected from the Sygcraron, - 


y diſpoſe it to the Obſervation of many 


* 


There is but one Way of fortifying | 


che Soul againſt theſe gloomy Preſages 
and Terrors of Mind, and that is, by 15 
curing to ourſelves the Friendſhip and 
Protection of that Being, who diſpoſes of 


Events, and governs Futurity. He ſees at 
one View the whole Thread of our Exiſt- 


ence, not only that Part of it which we 
have already paſſed through, but that 

Which runs forward into all the Depths of 
Eternity. When we lay us down to ſleep, 
let us recommend ourſclyes to his Care; 


when we awake, let us give up ourſelyes 
to his Direction; amidſt all the Evils that 
threaten us, let us look up to Him for 

Help, and queſtion not but he will either 


avert them, or turn them to our Ad van- 


.; age... Tho- we know neither the Time, 
nor the Manner of the Death we are to 
die, we need not be at all ſolicitous about 
it; becauſe we are ſure that he knows 
them. both, and that he. will not fail to. 


| comfort. and ſupport us under them. | 
. TRUE HAPPINESS. 


; 55 8 is 111 4 elt 
Nature, and an Enemy: to Pom 


from the Enjoyment of one's ſelf; and in 


the, next, from the 8 and Con ver- 
| lation : 
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5 a. Noiſe i It ariſes, in the firſt Place, 
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= the giving of ſecret Stabs to a Man's 
Reputatzon. . Lampoons 
are written with Wit and Spirit, are like 
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fation of a 7 ſcle& Companions : It 
loves Shades and Solitude, and naturally 


haunts Groves and Fountains, Fields and C 
Meadows : In ſhort, it feels i every Thing 
it wants within itſelf, and receives no Ad- 


dition from Multitudes of Witneſſes and 
Spectators. On the contrary, falſe Hap- 
pineſs loves to be in a Crowd, and to draw 


the Eyes of the World upon her: She 

does not receive any Sat:sfaction from the 
Applauſes which ſhe gives herſelf, but 
from the Admirat ion ſhe raiſes. in others AY 
She flouriſhes in Courts and Palaces, Thea- 
tres and Aſſemblees, and has no Bis 
but when ſhe 1s ee .. 


| Gunny; ar, the Danger of Saree, 


7 
and Satires, that 


poiſoned Darts, which not only inflict a 


Wound, but make it incurable. For this 
Reaſon, I am very much troubled, when. 
Lee the Talents of Humonr and Ridicule | 
in the Poſſeſſion of an illnatured Man. 
greater Gratificat ion to 


There cannot be a 


a barbarous and inhuman Wit, than to ftir 
| * Sorrow i in the Hoart 1 4 areas Per- 


fon, 


1 


"HER E is nothing that more he 
trays a baſe and ungenerous Spirit, 5 


; 
R 
= _—_ * 
IRS 


(55). 


i. 0 to raiſe Uneaſineſs among near Rela: 
* tions, and to expoſe whole Families to 
I Deriſion, at the ſame Time that he re- 
- mains unſeen and undiſcovered. If, — 
3 | fides the Accompliſhments of being witty 
i and ill-natured, a Man is vicious into the 
E Bargain, he is one of the moſt miſchie vous 
W | Creatures that can enter into a civil Soci- 
* ety. His Satire will then chiefly fall upon 
'© - | thoſe who ought to be the moſt exempt 
5 from it. Virtue, Merit, and every Thing 
Im that is Praiſe-worthy, ill be made the 
- | 2 Subject of Ridicule and Buffoonry. It is 


impoſſible to enumerate the Evils which 
ariſe from theſe Arrows that fly in the 
»-<& Dark; and I know no other Excuſe that 
is or can be made for them, than that the 
b Wonnds they give are only i imaginary, and 


4d * profuce nothing more than a ſecret Shame 
ity And Sorrow in the Mind of the ſuffering 
5 || Perſon. It muft indeed be confeſſed, that 
A} | 2 Lampoon or a Satire do not carry in 


ten Robbery or Murder; but at the 
27 Lame Time, how many are there, that 
& would not rather loſe a confiderable Sum 
IJ, of, Money, or even Life itſelf, than be ſet 
us up as'a Mark of Infamy and Deriſion? 
And in this Caſe a Man ſhould conſider, 
that an Injury is not to be meaſured by 
the Notions of him that gives; "Bar of him 

"chat bs . 
Thoſe 


K 


Thoſe who can put the beſt Countes 
nance upon Outrages of this Nature which 
are offered them, are not without their ſe- 
cret Anguiſh: For my own Part, I would 
never truſt a Man that I thought was ca- 
pable of giving theſe ſecret Wounds; and 
cannot but think that he would hurt the 
Perſon, whoſe Reputation he thus aſſaults, ' 
in his Body or in his Fortune, could he 
do it with the ſame Security. There is 
indeed ſomething very barbarous and in- 
| 3 in the ordinary Scribblers of Lam- 
An innocent young Lady ſhall : 
be ak for an unhappy Feature. A f 
Father of a Family turned to Ridicule, 
for ſome domeſtick Calamity. A Wife be 
made uneaſy all her Life, for a miſinter- 
preted Word or Action. Nay, a good, 
a temperate, and a juſt Man, ſhall be put 
out of Countenance, by the Re preſenta- 
tion of thoſe Qualities that mould do him 
Honour. So pernicious a Thing is Wit, 
when it is not tempered with wall and 
Humanity. I have indeed heard of heed- 
leſs inconſiderate Writers, that without any 
Malice have ſacrificed the Reputation of 
their Friends and Acquaintance to a certain 
Levity of Temper, and a ſilly Ambition 
of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by a Spirit W. 
Raillery and Satire: As if it were not in- 
e more bononrable to be a eee 1 
| | tured | |: 


do wt ere 
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tured Man than a Wit. Where b is 


this little petulant Humour in an Author, 
he is often very miſchievous without deſign- 


ing to be ſo. For which Reaſon I always 


lay it down as a Rule, that an indiſcreet: 
Man is more. hurtful than an ill natured 
one; for as the former will only attack 
thoſe he wiſhes well to, the other injures 


Heatly both Friends and Foes. 


| The Drienity and Excriuncy of 
TRAGEDY. | 


5 82 perfect Takeuvy is the nobleſt 
Y Production of Human Nature, ſo it 
is . Io of giving the Mind one of the 
moſt delightful and moſt improving Enter- 
tainments. A virtuous Man (ays Seneca) 


ſtru ggling with Misfortunes, is ſuch a 
Spectacle as Gods might look upon with 


Pleaſure: And ſuch Pleaſure it is which 
one meets with in the Repreſentation of a 


well-written TRAGEDY. Diverſions of 
this Kind wear out of our Thoughts eve 


Thing that is mean and little. They che- 


riſh and cultivate that Humanity which is 

the Ornament of our Nature: They ſoften 

Inſolence, ſooth Affliction, and ſubdue 

des Mind to the Diſpenſations of Preyi- | 
ence. 1 
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Ara ICE 4 LUXUR I. 


3 a n 3 in || 
Conqueſts, and is ſecure from Fo- 


N. Attac ks, it naturally falls into all 
the Pleaſures of Luxury; and as theſe 


Pleaſures are very expenſive, they put 
thoſe who are addicted to them upon rai- 
ſing freſh Supplies of Money, by all the 
Methods of Rapaciouſneſs and Corruption; 
ſo that AvARICE and Lux uRx very oſten 
become one complicated Principle of Ac- 
tion, in thoſe whoſe Hearts are wholly ſet 


upon Eaſe, Magnificence, and Pleaſure. 


The moſt elegant and correct of all the 


Latin Hiſtorians obſerves, that in his 
Time, when the moſt formidable States of 
the World were ſubdued by the Romans, 


the Republick ſunk into thoſe two Vices 
of a quite different Nature, Luxvky and 
Avarice: And accordingly deſcribes CA. 


.TILINE as one who coveted the Wealth 
of other Men, at the ſame Time that he 


ſquandered away his own. This Obſerva- 


tion on the Commonwealth, when it was 
in its Height of Power and Riches, holds 


good of all Governments that are ſettled in 


2 State of Eaſe and Proſperity. At ſuch 


Times Men naturally endeayour to out- 


ſhine one e in Pomp and . 


5 * * ; 
7 N 
- * N « J. 


4 59) | 
and, having no Fears to alarm them, in- 
| dulge themſelyes in the Enjoyment of all 
the Pleaſures they can get into their Poſ- 


* ** 
« 4 £ 
* D * . 


4 ſeſſion; which naturally produces Aya- 
„ "a an immoderate Turſnir after 
ill. Wealth and Riches. 

6 |: 

ll of FAME, and the Purſuit * 

4 ET; is s very rae to conſider, that a 
5 ICQ Creature like Man, who is ſenſible of 
"ba 10 many Weakneſſes and Imperfections, 
AY ſhould be aQtuated by a Love of FaME: 
=: | That Vice and Ignorance, Imperfection 


and Miſery, ſhould contend for Praiſe, 


make themſelves Objects of Admiration. 
But notwithſtanding Man's Eſſential 
3 Perfection i is but very little, his Compara- 
tive Perfection may be very conſiderable. 
If he looks upon himſelf in an abſtracted 
Light, he has not much to boaſt of; but 
if bo conſiders himſelf with Regard to 
others, he may find Occaſion of glory ing, 
if not in his own Virtues, at leaſt in the 
Abſence of another's Imperfections. This 
gives a different Turn to the Reflections 
of the wiſe Man and the Fool. The firſt 
endeavours to ſhine in himſelf, and the laſt 
to ont-ſhine others. The firſt is humbled 
Oy: the Senſe of his own Infirmities, the 
| TS laſt 


and endeavour, as much as poſſible, to 


0 6o 3 
TY is lifted up by the Diſcovery of thoſe 
which he obſerves in other Men. The 
wiſe Man conſiders what he wants, ane 
the Fool what he abounds in. The wiſe 


Man is happy when he gains his own Ap- 


probation, and the Fool when he recom- 


mends himſelf to the Applauſe of thoſe 


about him. 
But however unreaſonable and 8 


0 this Paſſion for Admiration may appear 


in ſuch a Creature as Man, it is not Wwhol- 
ly to be diſcouraged, ſince it often pro- 
duces very good Effects, not only as it re- 
ſtrains him from doing any Thing which is 
mean and contemptible, but as it puſhes 
him to Actions which are great and glori- 
ous. The Principle may be deſective, or 


faulty, but the Conſequences it produces 


are 10 good, that, for the Benefit of Man- J 


kind, it ought not to be extinguiſhed, 


4 Crzcx fo TIxoxpMATE DESIRES. 


HERE is not, in my Opinion, a a 
- Conſideration more effectual to ex- 


| tinguiſh inordinate Deſires, in the Soul of 
Man, than the Notions of PLATO and 

his Followers upon that Subject: They 
tell us, that every Paſſion which has been 


contracted by the Soul during her Reſi- 


| dence 1 in an Body, remains with her in a 


ſeparate nh 


(6) 
' ſeparate state; and that the Soul in the 
Body, or out of the Bedy, differs no more 
than | the Man does from himſelf when he 
is in his Houſe, or in open Air, When- 
\ } _ - therefore the Qbſcene Paſſions in particu- 
| lar, have once taken Root, and ſpread 
themſelves i in the Soul, they cleave to her 
inſeparably, and remain in her for ever, 
after the Body is caſt off and thrown aſide. 
Ass an Argument to confirm this their Doc- 
trine, they obſerve, that a lewd Youth, 
who goes on in a continued Courſe of Vo- 
luptuouſneſs, advances by Degrees into a 
libidinous old Man; and that the Paſſioen 
ſurvives in the Mind when it is altogether 
dead in the Body: Nay, that the Deſire 
grows more violent, and (like all other 
Habits) gathers Strength by Age, at the 
ſame Time that it has no Power of execu- 
I ting its own Purpoſes, ._ If, ſay they, the 
' . | Soul is the moſt ſubject to theſe Paſſions 
| at a Time when it has the leaſt Inſtigation 
from the Body, we may well ſuppoſe ſhe 
will ſtill ed them when ſhe is entirely 
diveſted of it: The very Subſtance of the 
Soul is feſtered with them; the Gangrene 
is gone too far to be ever cured ; the In- 
. flammation will rage to all Eternity. e 
. In this therefore (ſay the PLAT 5. 
I MNISTvS) conſiſts the Nanalenene of a vo- 
# daraus Man after Death; He is BY 
7 | . ted 


S877 


| I 
ted with Deſires which it is impoſſible for 
him to gratify ; ſolicited by a Paſſion that 
has neither Objects nor Organs adapted 
to it: He lives in a State of . invincible 
Defire and Impotence, and always burns 
in the Purſuit of what he always deſpairs 
to poſſeſs. It is for this Reaſon vs 
PLAT O) that the Souls of the Dead ap- 
pear frequently in Cœmiteries, and hover 
about the Places where their Bodies are 

buried, as ftill hankering after their old 
brutal Pleaſures, and deſiring again to en- 
ter the Body that gave them an Opportu- 

nity of fulfilling, them. 


4 REFLECTION « on ; MORTALITY. 


TH E N 1 ek upon the Ton de of 
the Great, every Emotion of Enyy 
Fug in-me ; when I read the Epitaphs of 


g 
5 


the Beautiful, every inordinate Deſire goes 


out; when 1 meet with the Grief of Pa- 
rents upon a Tombſtone, my Heart melts 
with Compaſſion; when I ſee the Tomb 
of the Parents  themſelyes, I conſider the 
Vanity of grieving for thoſe whom we 
muſt quickly follow; when I ſee Kings 
1ying by thoſe who depoſed them, when 1 
conſider Rival-Wits placed Side by Side, 
or the holy Men that divided the World 
With their Conteſts and W I reflect 
| with 
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with Sorrow a Aſtoniſhment on the little 
Competitions, Factions, and Debates of 
Mankind; when J read the ſeveral Dates 
of the Tombs ||, of ſome that dy'd Veſter- 


day, and ſome Six Hundred Years ago, 1 


| conſider that Great Day, when we ſhall all 
of us be Contemporaries, and make our 
| Appearance together. 


A the IMMORTALITY of the $OUL. 


Am now led into a Subject upon which 
I always meditate with great Delight, 
I mean the IMMorTaiity of the Sour. 
When I run over in my Mind the ſeveral 


Arguments that eftabliſh'd this great 


: Point, which is the Baſis of Morality, and 
the Source of all the pleaſing Hopes and ſe- 
. cret Joys that can ariſe in the Heart of a 


reaſonable Creature, I conſider thoſe ſeye- 


ral Proofs drawn, 


_ FIRST, From n of ns Sine 


itſelf, and particularly its Immateriality; 


which, though not abſolutely neceſſary to 
the Eternity of its Duration, has, I think, 
been evinced to almoſt a Demonſtration. 5 

SECONDLY, From its Paſſions and 
Sentiments, as particularly from its Love 
of Exiſtence, its Horrour of Annihilation, 


op its e of e with that 
ſecret 


1 In We funf: Abbe 5 
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| * Satisfaction which it fade in the 
Practice of Virtue, and that Uneaſineſs 
which fellows in it upon the Commiſf on 


5 | of Vice. 


THIRDLY, Fant the Nature of the ; 


_=_ ſu pream Being, whoſe : Juſtice, Goodneſs, 
2 Wiſdom and Veracity, are all concerned in 
this great Point, 


But among theſe and other I OR ; 


Arguments for the IMMoRrTALITY of the 


1 there is one drawn from the erpe- 


tual Progreſs of the Sour. to its Perfectiòn, 
without a Poſlibility of ever arriving at it; 
which is a Hint that I do not: remember 


to have ſeen opened and improved by others 


who have written on this Subject, though 
it ſeems to me to carry a great Weight with 


it: How can it enter into the Thoughts of 


Man, that the Sour, which is capable of 


ſuch immenſe Perfections, and of receiving 


new Improvements to all Eternity, ſhall 


fall away into nothing, almoſt as ſoon as it 
is created? Are ſuch Abilities made for no 
Purpoſe? A Brute arrives at a Point of 


Perfection that he can never paſs; in a 


few Years he has all the Endowments he is 
capable of, and were he to live ten thou- 


ſand more, would be the ſame Thing he is 
at preſent. Were a HuMan Sour thus at 
i a Stand in her Accompliſhments; were her 
= FF aculties to be full blown, and incapable 


of 


(6) 
ef farther Enlargements, I could imagine 
it might fall away inſenſibly, and drop at 
once into a State of Annihilation: But 
can we believe a thinking Being, that is 
in a perpetual Progreſs of Improvements, 
and travelling on from Perfection to Per- 
fection, after having juſt looked Abroad 
into the Works of its Creator, and made a 
| few Diſcoveries of his infinite Goodneſs, 
_© | _ Wiſdom, and Power, muft periſh at her 
firſt ſetting out, and in the very Begin= 
ning of her Enquiries. | 
A Man, conſidered in his preſent State, 
| ſeems only ſent into the World to pro 
gate his Kind, He provides himſelf wich 
a Succeſſor, and immediately quits his 
Poſt to make Room for him. Feeds 


| — rn nn heres 


Heredem ds, velut unda fupervenit andan. 


He does not ſeem born to enjoy Life, 
but to deliver it down to others. This 
is not ſurprizing to conſider in Animals, 
which are formed for our Uſe, and can 5 5 
finiſh their Buſineſs in a ſhort Life. The —_ 

Silk-worm, after having ſpun her Task, = 
lays her Eggs and dies: But a Man can ; 
never have taken in his full Meaſure of 9 
Knowledge, has not Time to ſubdue his | 
5 Paſſions, to eſtabliſh. - Soul, in Virtue, | 
and 
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and come up to the Perfection of his Na- 
ture, before he is hurried off the Stage. 
Would an infinitely wiſe Being make ſuch 
glorious Creatures for ſo mean a Purpoſe ? 
Can he delight in the Production of ſuch 
 - abortive Intelligencies, ſuch ſhort-liv'd 
reaſonable Beings? Would he give us Ta- 
lents that 85 not to be exerted? Capaci- 
ties that are never to be gratified ? HOW 
can we find that Wiſdom, which ſhines, 
through all his Works, in the Formation 
of Man, without looking on this World as 
only a Nurſery for the next, and believing 
that the ſeveral Generations of rational 
Creatures, which riſe up and diſappear in 
ſuch quick Succeſſions, are only to receive 
their firſt Rudiments of Exiſtence here, 
and afterwards to be tranſplanted into a 
more friendly Climate, where they read 
and flouriſh to all Eternity ? 

There is not, in my Opinion, a more 
pleaſing and triumphant Conſideration in 
Religion, than this of the perpetual Pro- 
greſs which the Soul makes towards the 
Perfection of its Nature, without ever ar- 
riving at a Period in it. To look upon 
the Soul as going on from Strength to 
Strength; to conſider that ſhe is to ſhine 
for ever with new Acceſſions of Glory, 
and brighten to all Eternity; that ſhe wh 
255 ſtill adding Vertue to Vertue, and 

= Know- : 


Cl 
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Knowledge to Knowledge; : Carries in it 
ſomething wonderfully agreeable to. that. 


Ambition which is natural to the Mind of 


Man: Nay, it muſt be a Proſpect pleaſing 
to God himſelf, to ſee his Creation for 
ever beautifying 1 in his Eyes, and drawing 
nearer to him, by greater Degrees of Re- 


ſemblance. 
Methinks this fingle Conſideration, of 


the Progrels of a finite Spirit to Perfection, 
will be ſufficient to extinguiſh all Envy in 


inferior Natures, and all Contempt in ſu- 


perior. That Cherubim, which now ap- 


ears as a God to a HuMAN Sour, knows 
very well that the Period will come about 


in Eternity, when the HUMAN Sour ſhall 


be as perfect as he himſelf now is: Nay, 
when ſhe ſhall look down upon that De- 
gree of Perfection, as much as ſhe now falls 


mort of it. It is true, the higher Nature 


ſtill advances, and by that Means pre- 
ſerves his Diſtance and Superiority in the 
Scale of Being; but he knows how high 
ſoever the Station is, of which he ſtands 

poſſeſſed at preſent, the Inferior Nature 
will at length mount up to it, and ſhine 


forth in the ſame Degree of Glory. 


With what Aſtoniſnment and Venera- 
tion may we look into our own Souls, 
when there are ſuch hidden Stores of Ver- 


tue and N ſuch inexhauſted 
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